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But, even granting, for the sake of argument, that 
Arculfus and John Phocas saw a fragment of the house 
of the Virgin, when they visited the scene of the An- 
nunciation, have we any reason to believe that 
either the two churches of Adamnan, or the single 
church of Phocas, were in existence at the date of the 
alleged miracle ? Alas ! when the Saracens regained 
their ascendancy, in the year 1 188, the sacred places in 
Palestine were successively reduced to ruinous heaps. 
That this fate befell the church of Nazareth in parti- 
cular is rendered certain by the testimony of Pope 
Urban IV. He was Patriarch of Jerusalem when 
he was suddenly elevated to the pontificate, A.D. 1261 ; 
he must, therefore, have been intimately acquainted 
■with the state of all the hallowed spots which, as he says 
himself, his eyes had seen. He announces the utter de- 
struction of the sacred places in Nazareth, which 
took place in the following year, to his beloved son, S. 
Louis, in the following terms: — 

" The Babylonian Soldan . . . laid sacrilegious 
and destructive hands upon the venerable church of 
Nazareth, . . . and destroying it entirely by means 
of the sacrilegious and nefarious ministers of his wicked- 
ness, he levelled it to the ground by the demolition of ita 
illustrious edifice.'* 

We ask any impartial reader, can he really believe 
that the house of the Virgin, supposing it to have then 
existed, could have survived this total demolition, or 
would Pope Crban IV. have used the language we have 
quoted above, and mourned the utter overthrow of the 
illustrious edifice of Nazareth, if the Santa Casa had, by 
some good fortune, escaped the destructive rage of the 
Saracen king? 

We may add, that the testimony of Urban IV. is 
confirmed by that of subsequent writers. William 
de Baldensel, who visited the Holy Land in A.D. 
1335, thus describes the scene of the Annunciation :—t 
" In this spot there was a beautiful church, and large 
withal ; but, alas ! it has been, as it were, destroyed. 
A small place, however, lias been covered over, and is 
diligently guarded by the Saracens, where, near a cer- 
tain marble column, they assert that the venerable mys- 
teries of the conception were consummated." 

Sir John Maundevile, who travelled a few years 
later, confirms this account. Speaking of Nazareth 
and the scene of the Annunciation, he writes thus : — 

" This salutacioun was don in a place of gret awteer 
of a faire Chirche, that was wont to be som tyme ; but 
it is now alle downe.'X 

One argument more, and we have done. The monks 
of Nazareth at the present day point out to any inquir- 
ing traveller the space which is said to have been occu- 
pied by the Holy House before its flightinto Italv. This 
space is a vestibule in front of the grotto, into which 
the house is alleged to have opened. § But the position 
of the grotto is, and must always have been, absolutely 
incompatible with any such appendage as the Santa 
Casa. Whichever way the house is supposed to be 
placed against the rock, it would have closed up with 
blank walls the very passages by which alone the house 
could be entered. A comparison of the masonry of the 
so-called workshop of Joseph, at Nazareth, with the 
material of the House of Loretto, may be considered no 
less fatal to the theory. The former is composed, as 
might be expected, of the grey limestone of the country, 
of which, no doubt, the houses in Nazareth were in all 
times built ; the Santa Casa, on the contrary, is built 
in a manner quite unlike anything in Nazareth. It has 
a chimney; whereas the Abbe Miction informs us that 
no such appendage is ever found attached to a house 
throughout Palestine. The walls of the sanctuary, 
moreover, are built, not of the native grey stone of Naza- 
reth, but of a redbrick-lihe stone, which, according to the 
competent authority of M. Saussure, perfectly resembles 
the red stone of which the poorer cottages in the neighbour- 
hood of Loretto are composed. Singly, these objections 
are of considerable weight j but when all are united, 
their force may be thought well-nigh irrefragable. 

Our inquiry has been protracted, we fear, to an undue 
length; but it will not have been in vain, if any of our 
readers should be induced, by what we have written, to 
examine into the subject, and think for themselves. 
The fiction of the Holy House of Loretto is one which 
has exercised, and is still exercising, more practical in- 
fluence over thousands of Christians than the plainest 
precepts of the Gospel. It has been sanctioned and de- 
fended by divines, by bishops, and by Popes ; surely, 
then, it is an important question, is this story true, or is 
it false ? A large portion of Christendom insists upon 
Papal infallibility as an essential principle of Christianity ; 
has this Papal infallibility been solemnly pledged to a 
true miracle, or to a false and glaring imposture ? The 
object of our inquiry has been to contrast the story of 
the Santa Casa at Loretto with authentic history ; and, 
for ourselves, we feel persuaded that there cau be but 
one opinion of the result — even Papal authorization 
cannot create a fuel I 

* Ejusdem structure nobili omnino de*t] octa. Rayna:d, Contin. ad. 
Buna. A.D. 1-2(13, n . 7- Tom. liv , p. 82. Colon. 1692. 

t Apud. Cania. TLeaaur. Eccl. Mod., Ed. Basnage, Tom. iv., p. 354. 
Antwerp, 1725. 

t Cap. x , p. |i j. London, 1819. 
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ST. LIGUOHI. 

It is the boast of the Church of Borne that she never 
leaves her children at any loss what to believe. When- 
ever a dispute arises as to any article of faith, we are told 
that she is ready with her decision, rejecting every rashly- 
invented novelty, and pointing out, without fear of error, 
what opinion her followers can rightly adopt. We shall 
not now inquire how far the boasts of her advocates in this 
matter are well founded ; nor shall we discuss whether her 
decisions on matters of belief are as prompt or as true as 
they are represented to be. We have given enough of in- 
stances in former articles to show that the sentence of the 
infallible judge is most commonly pronounced, not with 
the confidence of one who knows himself to be in possession 
of the power of discriminating, with certainty, truth from 
falsehood, but rather with the hesitation of one Who is un- 
willing to risk his credit by committing himself rashly in a 
doubtful controversy — of one who waits to 6ce which opi- 
nion will get the upper hand, and then, when the battle 
has ceased to rage, steps forward to announce the victory of 
the winning side. Let us, however, concede that the 
Church of Rome is as prompt as can be desired in telling 
her children what to believe ; and it only becomes the more 
wonderful why she should be so remiss as she is in di- 
recting them what to practice. 

Bight practice is surely a thing of as much importance 
as right belief — nay (if we may draw a comparison between 
two things both, indispensable), right practice is the more 
important of the two. For the Christian religion contains 
no revelations calculated merely to gratify curiosity ; it 
discloses nothing on mere speculative points which do not 
concern us. Everything, that we are given to believe, has a 
direct reference to practice, and is designed to make us, not 
only wiser, but better. True belief, if it have no effect upon 
the heart and life, is pronounced by our sacred writers to 
be in no respect different from that faith which the devils 
themselves possess. It would seem, then, that a Church 
which made purity of faith the object of its especial solici- 
tude, would be in a far higher degree desirous to promote 
sanctity of life in all its members. 

But in the system of the Church of Rome right belief is 
not regarded as a means to an end, but as the very highest 
end itself. The smallest error in an article of faith is held 
to be of infinitely more dangerous consequence than the 
grossest violation of Christian duty. A Roman Catholic 
will regard the most virtuous of Protestants as having less 
hope in his death than the most abandoned profligate 
who has always held the right faith. A Roman Catholic 
believes that an error in faith is of such fatal consequences, 
that God interferes by a perpetual miracle to keep the head 
of his Church from falling into any mistake ; and yet, he 
holds that no such interference takes place to prevent the 
head of the Church from falling into sin ; on the contrary, 
he acknowledges, without scruple, that some Pontiffs have 
been monsters of iniquity, prodigies of ambition, cruelty, 
and lasciviousness. Anexcellent illustration of the leelings 
of the Church of Rome on this subject at the present day was 
afforded by the celebrated Achilli trial three or four years 
ago. If wo are to believe the statements made on that oc- 
casion by the advocates of the Church of Rome, the life of 
the plaintiff, while he was a member of the Romish Church, 
was disfigured by the grossest and most scandalous vices ; and 
yet, those vices, though known to his superiors, were no bar 
to his promotion ; he was advanced from step to step ; and 
it was only when he began to doubt of the truth of the 
doctrines of the Church that he incurred serious censure. 

It is quite in keeping with the facts we have mentioned, 
that, however ready the Church of Rome may be to pro- 
nounce on disputed questions of doctrine, she docs not inter- 
fere at all to decide the differences that have arisen on ques- 
tions of morals. There arc in the Church of Rome two 
schools of casuists, whose principles are so opposite to each 
other that one can hardly believe them to be believers of the 
same Church. The one, the school of rigor ists, inculcate 
with fidelity the strictest morality of the Gospel ; the other 
lay down principles so lax and accommodating, that the 
man must be abandoned indeed who desires to practice 
more vice than he can find in their books a justification for. 

We copy the following passage from Mr. Macaulay's 
History ol England, as describing, in language more forcible 
than ours, the charges commonly brought against some of 
the moral teachers of the Romish Church : — 

" It was not strange that people of all ranks, and espe- 
cially of the highest ranks, crowded to the confessionals in the 
Jesuit temples ; for, from those confessionals, none went dis- 
contented away — there, the priest v, as all things to all men. 
He showed just so much rigour as might not drive those who 
kncltat his spiritual tribunal to the Dominican or the Fran- 
ciscan Church. If he had to deal with a mind truly devout, 
he spoke in the saintly tones of the primitive Fathers ; but 
with that very large part of mankind who have religion 
enough to make them uneasy when they do wrong, and not 
religion enough to keep them from doing wrong, he followed 



pander was assured that a Christian man mightinnoeentry 
earn his living, by carrying letters and messages between 
married women and their gallants ; the high-spirited and 
punctilious gentlemen of France were gratified by a de- 
cision in favour of duelling ; the Italians, accustomed to 
darker and baser modes of vengeance, were glad to learn 
that they might, without any crime, shoot at their enemies 
from behind hedges ; to deceit was given a licence sufficient 
to destroy the whole value of human contracts and of human 
testimony. In truth, if society continued to hold together, 
if life and property enjoyed any security, it was because 
common sense and common humanity restrained men from 
doing what the Society of Jesus assured them that they 
might, with a safe conscience, do." 

It may, however, be said that though, no doubt, passages 
may be selected from the writings of individual casuists, 
where decisions so lax as those alluded to by Mr. Macaulay, 
are to be found, still we are not to make the whole Church 
responsible for the errors of individuals. The Church may 
be pure and sound, no matter into what extravagancies 
private doctors may have fallen. But if this be so, why has 
not the Church condemned these extravagancies ? Why is 
it, that in a Church which boasts to have a living judge of 
controversies, two such opposite schools of moralists are al- 
lowed to flourish, while private members of the Church are 
left in uncertainty which guide they ought to follow? Our 
Roman Catholic friends must forgive us if we are forced to 
suspect that it is only •worldly policy which has kept the 
judge's mouth silent. We copy the explanation which Pascal 
has offered, of the reasons which have induced the Jesuits 
to tolerate two such schools of moralists in their society ; 
for, it seems to us what Pascal says with regard to the So- 
ciety of Jesus, applies equally to the whole Church. 

He is relating a conversation which he had had with a 
friend on the subject of the Jesuit morality — 

" In the conversation which I had with him, he told me 
such strange things that I could hardly believe him, till he 
showed them to me in the books of those Fathers, so that 
there was nothing left for me to say in their defence, but 
that these were the sentiments of a few individuals which 
it was not right to attribute to the whole body ; and, in 
fact, I assured him that I knew some of them who were as 
rigid as tliose whom he cited were lax. Itwason this that he 
disclosed to me the spirit of the society, which is not known 
by everybody, and which you will, perhaps, be glad to learn. 
Here is what he said — 

" ' Vou think that you are doing much in their favour to 
show that they have some Fathers whose teaching is as ac- 
cordant with the spirit of the Gospel as that of the others is 
opposite to it ; and you conclude thence, that those relaxed 
opinions do not belong to the whole society. I am quite 
aware of this ; for if the society had adopted these relaxed 
opinions they would not permit any of their body to pub- 
lish the opposite sentiments. But since they have some 
members, whose doctrine is so licentious, you, too, must 
admit, alio, that the spirit of the society is not that of 
Christian severity ; for in that case they would not suffer 
teaching so opposite to it.' 

" ' Well, then,' answered I, ' what can be the design of the 
entire body ? No doubt they can have no settled plan, and 
every one of them has the liberty to say at random whatever 
he thinks. 1 

" 'That cannot be, 'replied he; 'so greatabody could not 
exist without a soul to govern and regulate all its move- 
ments ; and, besides, it is one of their express regulations 
that none shall print anything without the approval of their 
superiors.' 

" ' Well, but,' cried I, ' how can the same superiors con- 
sent to maxims so contradictory ?' 

" ' This is what I must explain to you,' returned be. 
' You must know, then, that their object is not at all to 
corrupt men's morals — such is not their design. But nei- 
ther, however, is it their only end to reform men's minds — 
this would be bad policy. But their plan is as follows: — 
They have so good an opinion of themselves as to believe it 
to be useful, and almost essential to the good of religion, 
that their credit should extend everywhere, and that 
they should be the governors of all consciences. And be- 
cause the severe maxims of the Gospel are fit for governing 
some sorts of people they make use of them on all occasions, 
when such maxims are favourable to their purpose. But 
as there is a large number of people with whose plaus these 
same maxims are not found to accord ; why, with regard 
to such people, they lay them aside, in order to be able to 
satisfy everybody. It is just because they have to do with 
people of different nations, and all sorts of conditions, that 
it is necessary for them to have an assortment of casuists 
to match all this diversity.' 

''From this explanation you will at once perceive thatif they 
had only casuists of the lax school, they would ruin their 
principal design — namely, that of embracing all the world — 
since those who are truly pious look for stricter discipline ; 
hut as there are not many of this sort of people, a few 
strict directors are enough to conduct them ; while a crowd 
d for the crowd of those who prefer 



a very different system ; since he could not reclaim them ' 

from guilt, it was his business to save them from remorse ; ' of lax casuists is provi 
he had at his command an immense dispensary of anodynes laxity, 
for wounded consciences. In the books of casuistry I "it is by this obliging and accommodating conduct, as 
which had been written by his brethren, and printed with ' Father Petau calls it, that they open their arms to everybody; 
the approbation of his superiors, were to be found doctrines for, should any one, for example, present himself to them, 
consolatory to transgressors of every class. There, the who has made up his mind to make restitution of some ill- 
bankrupt was taught how he might, without sin, secrete his gotten gains, do not suppose that they will dissuade him from 
goods from his creditors ; the servant was taught how he it; on the contrary, they will praise and confirm him in such 
might, without sin, run off with his master's plate ; the a pious resolution. But 6hould another come who wishes 
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ttrtstKztbsotved without making restitution, it will go hard 
m itu th em- if they do not find means to gratify him. And' 
itetbis way, they preserve all their Mends and defend theni- 
saltiea against aU their enemies^' for, if they are reproached 
wsthV their extreme laxity, forthwith they produce to the 
prauiic their austere directors, vrith some book9 which they 
hare written on the severity of the Christian code of morals ; 
ami simple people, who do not look below the surface of 
things, are quite satisfied wit* these proofs of the falsity of 
the acrmsation."— Provincial Letters, letter 5. 

■Such fit the account given by this ■ pious and eloquent 
Soman Catholic of the reasons which induced the Jesuit 
body to tolerate among them two such opposite schools of 
moral teachers. Pascal never dreamed of making his 
whole Church answerable for the doctrines which he be- 
lieved to be confined to one of its religious orders. But if 
he- had lived to our day, and if he had seen that, daring the 
eerrtnry and a half which has since elapsed, the doctrines 
against which ho remonstrated have found in his Church 
hosts of plausible defenders, while no Pope has interfered 
to Condemn them, we know not how he could have re- 
Jbonied from pushing his conclusions somewhat further 
than he advanced them. The explanation he has given, 
at least, shows reasons why it is exceedingly convenient 
that there should be, in the Romish body, divines to suit 
all Consciences — rigid moralists for the pious, and lax 
casuists for the thoughtless and ungodly. Those, then, 
mbo reject this explanation, are bound to provide some 
other. If it be not motives of worldly policy which have 
kept the Pope silent, what, then, is the reason why he has 
never employed his infallibility to decide the important 
practical qnestions on which so many Roman Catholic 
divines are totally at variance among themselves ? 

Whatever be the reason, it causes us considerable em- 
barrassment in our attempt to discuss the moral teaching 
of the Church of Rome. If we want to discuss her opi- 
nions on a hundred points of speculation, we have decrees 
of Popes and councils to refer to, and can tell with cer- 
tainty what the authoritative teaching of the Church is. 
But on questions of morals she has absolutely nothing 
#xed or settled, and her divines assert or deny as it suits 
(heir own convenience. And, accordingly, the adversaries 
of that Church are quite at a loss to know what it is they 
have to contend against. 

• ' In this uncertainty, we are sure that we do the Church 
of Rome no injustice in selecting St. Liguori, as the re- 
presentative of her moral teaching. His work on " Moral 
Theology," professes to steer a middle course between the 
extremes of severity and laxity ; and his success in the 
execution of his plan has been attested by the highest 
MHUority. In the year 1803, when Liguori was a candidate 
for beatification, all his works came under the examination 
of tile Sacred Congregation of Rites, who decreed that in 
all the writings of Alphonso de Liguori, severely examined 
according to the discipline of the Apostolic Seat, there was 
found nothing worth) of censure. We/ have the testimony of 
Monsignor Artico, Prince Prelate of the Papal Household, 
that this examination was made with particular severity, 
fcttd that his system of morality had been more than twenty 
times rigorously discussed by the Sacred Congregation, and 
ttat in all their decisions the cardinals had agreed t>oce 
concordi, unanimi consensu, una voce, un& mente. Further, 
in the year 1831, Cardinal de Rohan-Chabot, Archbishop 
ofBesancon, propounded the following questions for the 
Oracular response (oraculum requirit) of the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary : — 1. Whether a professor of sacred theology may, 
with safety, follow and profess the opinions which the blessed 
Alphonso de Lignori professes in his " Moral Theology?" 
2. Whether a confessor should be disturbed for following 
aTi" the opinions of the blessed Alphonso de Liguori in the 
confessional, simply on the grounds that the holy Apostolic 
See" had declared that it found nothing in his works worthy 
of Censure ? The answer given to the first question was in 
~fhe affirmative. Liguori's opinions might be followed and 
prefessed with safety. The answer to the second was in 
#Be negative. No such confessor was to be disturbed in his 
<B>nrse. This decision was formally signed and dated, as 
■isstaing from the Sacred Penitentiary, on 5ih July, 1831. 
immediately the Cardinal Archbishop wrote to his clergy, 
jJerrtiiring that the "judgment of Rome should be fully 
fftftered to, and that the opinions of the blessed Alphonso de 
Liguori should be followed and reduced to practice, all 
doubt whatever being thrown aside." Pope Gregory XVI. 
confirmed trie decree in a few weeks, and, in 1839, Alphonso 
exchanged his title Of blessed for that of saint. 

It is- not necessary for ns to discuss a question which has 
keen started by the Dublin Review, whether after all this 
Roman Catholics are at liberty to dispute the decisions of 
®t. Lignori. It is enough for us that they have shown no 
inclination to do so. Many Protestants have objected to 
the lax doctrines that Liguori has sanctioned; and eminent 
IBcman Catholic divines have replied. But not one of them 
*as attempted to throw Liguori overboard. They all 
! «ecept and defend his conclusions. If, then, Liguori is 
■wrong, he has certainly led with him into error the ma- 
jority of the bishops and teachers of his Church ; and it is 
incredible that, if the Pope believed Liguori to be wrong, 
fie would remain silent while he saw his clergy giving 
feYnlcious instruction to their people. We are sure, then, 
ftat we are doing the Church of Rome no injustice in 
Identifying her teaching with Liguori's. If Lignori's 
teaching be subversive of the plain principles of morality, 
■©body can excuse from blame the Church which has 



bestowed its highest honours upon him, and given so strong 
a sanction to big doctrines. But, before wa enter into a 
particular examination of Lignori's work on " Moral 
Theology," we must notice one or two preliminary objec- 
tions which his defenders' nave advanced. 

It has been said that Liguori's " Moral Theology," and 
the other casuistical books we object to, are musty old Latin 
volumes which lay Roman Catholics never look into ; and, 
therefore, supposing even that they have not arrived at 
right conclusions in a few instances, this is a mere specu- 
lative question, and that their errors have done no great 
harm to anybody. The persons who have made this ob- 
jection must have counted on very thoughtless readers. 
Any one who reflects for a moment that these books were 
written as manuals for confessors, must know that there 
are no books in a priest's library which are so constantly 
and regularly reduced to practice. The lessons given by 
the priest in his public addresses to his congregation may 
or may not be listened to ; but his private instructions 
in the confessional are certain of being attended to, and of 
producing a lasting impression. Now, though we cannot be 
present in the confessional to hear what instructions the 
confessors give their penitents, yet we have in St. Liguori's 
works the means of learning the roles which guide the con- 
fessors, and of making ourselves acquainted with the 
lessons given to the penitents. No lay Roman Catholic 
needs to be at the trouble of consulting for himself the 
musty old Latin volumes in which the decisions of casuists 
are contained. He can have them related to him by his own 
priest as often as he chooses to present himself for confes- 
sion. If St. Liguori has made one single mistake, if he 
has, in any one instance, pronounced that to be innocent 
which the Gospel condemns, as sinful, it does not remain a 
mere speculative error. In thousands of confessionals the 
uneasy scruples of penitents are lulled to rest with the as- 
surance that the act which has caused them remorse has 
been pronounced, on sufficient authority, to be no sin at 
all. The penitents, with disburthencd consciences, go 
their way ; they feel no fear of committing the same act 
again themselves, and, if they are tolerably good-natured, 
will take care, too, to enlighten any of their friends who 
may not be so well informed as themselves. And so, in 
a short space of time, the whole public opinion of Roman 
Catholic countries is infected, and the morality of Liguori 
supplants the morality of the Gospel. 

We think, then, that it is plain that the question is no 
speculative one ; and that if the " Moral Theology'^ of 
Liguori contain errors, it is of the greatest practical im- 
portance that these errors should be exposed. 

There is another objection which Dr. Wiseman has 
brought against taking Liguori as a type of Roman 
Catholic morality. But this involves too many important 
topics of discussion to be brought in at the end of an 
article. We shall, therefore, pause here, and resume the 
subject in another number. 



ST. BONAVENTURA'S PSALTER. 
Oun readers may recollect that in our number for January 
we presented them with an imitation of the Te Deum, taken 
from a book published at Rome, in 1834, under the highest 
sanctions that the Roman Church supplies, entitled " Preci 

Quotidiane alia Madre di Dio," &e " Daily Prayers to 

the Mother of God to obtain a happy death ; taken from 
the Psalter of St. Bonaventura."' We should, perhaps, 
state, for the sake of our Protestant readers, that Bona- 
ventura was born in 1221, and died in 1274. He was of 
the order of St. Praneis, Bishop of Albano, one of the six 
suffragans of Rome, and passed through all degrees of 
ecclesiastical dignities, short only of the pontifical throne 
itself. Pope Clement IV., in 1265, offered to him the 
Archbishopric of York, which he refused, and his successor, 
Gregory X., elevated him to the dignity of Cardinal 
Bishop. He was canonized as a saint by Pope Sixtus IV., 
on 14th April, 1482 ; was afterwards enrolled among the 
most illustrious doctors of the Church by another Bull of 
Pope Sixtus V., and his works are made the standard of 
their schools by the Franciscan order according to a decree 
of Pope Pius V. ; in short, we think we shall show that it 
is not possible for any human authority to give a more 
entire and unqualified sanction to the works of any human 
being, than the Church of Rome has given to the writings of 
Bonaventura. 

We stated frankly in ourformer article, that some eminent 
Roman Catholic authors had disapproved of this Psalter, 
and endeavoured to exonerate Bonaventura of its author- 
ship, and their Church of its adoption ; but informed our 
readers that its genuineness had been fully discussed and 
decided by a learned writer in our own country, the Rev. 
Robert King, in a pamphlet published by Grant and 
Bolton, Dublin, in 1840, and that its genuineness had, in 
fact, been fully sanctioned by the Church of Rome at the 
canonization of Bonaventura. t 

Having recently, however, been informed by a respected 
correspondent, that the authenticity of this " Psalter" has 



* Any one who wishes to get a copy of this book at Rome should go 
direct to the publisher, Marini, No. 4, Piazza de Coliegio Romano. 
as it la not the custom in Rome for booksellers to sell the pnblicatioiis 
of one another, and they often affect to be ignorant of the existence 
of books which they do not publiah themselves. 

t The Bull of canonization by Siitos IV., is given at length In 
Bonaventnra's works, torn. Til., p. 823. Lngdunl, 1863. 



been lately again disputed by an English Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic of high position in that Church, we are imduceei 
to think it may be desirable to go a little further into proof' 
than we were able to do in our former article, especially a* 
we believe the same view has been adopted by other con* 
scientious Roman Catholics, who, finding it impossible tCf 
justify the daring impiety of ascribing to any creature, 
however exalted, the praise due alone to the Creator^ 
would therefore willingly believe that such an effusion ha» 
never had the sanction of their Church, but has actually 
been repudiated by what they believe to be an " infallible 
guide." 

The only " authority" to which we have been referred by 
ourcorrespondentinproofofthe assertion that the "Psalter 
of the Virgin" was not really the work of St. Bonaventura 
is, the Rev Alban Butler's "Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, 
and Saints," published in Dublin, in 1833, and reprinted- 
in London, in 12 vols., in 1847 — in a note to the 7th vol. 
of which latter edition, p. 161, there occur3 the following 
passage : — " The Psalter of the Blessed Virgin is falseb/ 
ascribed to St. Bonaventura, and unworthy to bear his 
name. — See Fabricius in Biblioth. med. astat., Bellarmine 
and Labbe, de Script. Eccl., Nat. Alexander, Hist. Ecel. 
Stec xiii." 

Here, it will be observed, four writers of the highest au- 
thority in the Roman Catholic Church are confidently re- 
ferred to as authorities for the position that the Psalter in 
question is " falsely ascribed to St. Bonaventura, and un- 
worthy to bear his name ;" and that, not in an obscure pub- 
lication, but in a work most extensively circulated among 
Roman Catholics, and highly approved of by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy.* 

If this statement be true, will our correspondent fa- 
vour us by procuring for our readers some expla- 
nation of the fjict, that a work condemned on such 
high authority as spurious, should be contained without 
the slightest hint as to its real character, not only in 
the first printed edition of Bonaventnra's works, Stras- 
burg, 1495, but in the Vatican edition, published at Rome, 
under the direct sanction of Pope Sixtus V., in 1588, in the 
Mentz edition, 1609, and also in that published in 1668, 
at Lyons (the place where St. Bonaventura himself 
died, and was buried) ; and how it comes to have been re- 
printed hundreds of times under his name, and translated 
into nearly every modern European language, as a " work 
of the most profound piety, worthy of the great genius of 
the seraphic doctor ;" and, above all, how it comes to pass 
that in Rome itself, where the Congregation of the Index 
so indefatigably plies its task of prohibiting and expur- 
gating works disapproved of by their Church, no less than 
ten editions of it, under the title of " Tribute Quotidiano di 
affettuose preghiere e lodi per ciascun giorno della Setti- 
mana alia Immacolata Madre di Dio, tratte dalle opere 
del Seraf. D. S. Bonaventura," should have been published 
in modern Italian, with the express approbation of the 
latePope, Gregory XVI., between the years 1834 and 1844, 
to say nothing of subsequent editions during the ptesent 
Pontificate? 

We believe we might assert that scarcely any work 
of " Roman Catholic piety" has been so frequently re- 
printed as this Psalter, or has been more vaunted as a 
master .piece of profound devotion. We may here, 
in support of this assertion, specify some of the 
editions of the "Psalter of the Blessed Virgin by St. 
Bonaventura" which have, besides those already 
referred to, from time to time appeared, bearing the 
following dates:— Venetis, 1476; Argentina, 1495; 
Venet., 1504; BelME, 1521; Brixias, 1553 ; Ingolst, 
1593; Brixite, 1596; Parisiis, 1596; Coeln., 1605; 
Valencenis, 1605; Genevra, 1606; Colon., 1608; 
Constantiae, 1611; Ulisipone, 1611; Matriti, 1613; 
Genua?, 1616; Hispali, 1624; Matriti, 1625 and 1628; 
Iosulis, 1659; Brux., 1672; Paris, 1677; Matriti, 
1697; Antr., 1700; Brux., 1701; Liege, 1702; Nen- 
husii, 1709 ; Rouen, 1823 ; and many subsequent, both 
in Latin, Italian, and French. 

Among some of the more recent editions, we may 
mention two several translations into French, one by 
Le R. P. J. Gallifet, Lyons, 1850, and the other by 
Henry de Riancey, Paris, 1852, from the preface to 
the latter of which we beg to give the following 
extracts: — 

*' Of all the little works composed by St. Bonaven- 
tura in honour of the glorious Mother of God, and 
which breathe a piety so profound, and a doctrine so 
elevated and sure, there is none more celebrated than 
that which has for its title the Psalter of the 
Blessed Virgin Mart. 

"It is a collection of 150 Psalms suggested by the 
Psalms of David. Each Psalm begins by the same words 
as those of the royal Prophet ; the general sense of them 

• Both the editions of the '■ Lives of the Fathers. Saints," &c, are 
stereotyped; ***& the Dublin edition, R. Coyne, 4, Capel-street, 183^ 
has the fallowing approbation, signed by Archbishops Murray and 
UacHale, and twenty-sis. other Roman Catholic bishops: — 

*' We, the undersigned Archbishops and. Bishops, having seen a 
stereotype edition of the * Lives of the Saints/ by the Rev. Alban Butler, 
in 2 vols., royal 8vo, now published by Richard Coyne, of Capel-street, 
Dublin, and being satisfied of its conformity with the 12-volunie 
edition of the same work, do most earnestly recommend the same to 
the clergy and laity of onr respective dioceses. We assure them of 
the eiceeiring utility of this most pious and learned composition, and 
are glad to express our most ardent desire that a copy of it were 
placed in the hands of every family of the numeroua people committed 
to our care." 



